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ABSTRACT 



The Head Start Family Impact Project involved a 



one-year study of 81 single mothers and their children from the 
Hennepin County Head Start Program. This program was planned to test 
the notion that parent-child interaction in the context of Head Start 
would be the most beneficial form of parental involvement. An 
assessment session, which measured variables in the parent/family as 
well as in tne child, was conducted in October and again in April of 
the Head Start year. The initial assessment indicated that the Head 
Start families are similar to other families, but that the mothers 
tend to underestimate their child's self-worth and the families tend 
to display patterns considered dysfunctional. The results frcm the 
second assessment session indicated that tm se problems can be 
alleviated with an increase in parental involvement. For instance, 
parents at the end of the study had increased their estimate of their 
children's competence and social acceptance. Furthermore, the 
families involved in the study became less dysfunctional during the 
study. The results of this study indicate the significance of 
parental involvciment in the Head Start Program and suggest the neea 
for future research^ One table and one figure are included. (JS) 
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The Head Start program, which began in 
the 1960s, has become a successful na- 
(M^ttonal attempt to overcome some of the edu- 

Wcational disadvantages faced by children of 
poverty. Although research findings are 
mixed regarding purely intellectual or aca- 
demic gains (gains in IQ, for instance) there 
is strong and consistent evidence of long- 
term gains for children who have gone 
through such a program. These gains in- 
clude less noed for remedial school work, 
less getting into trouble, higher rates of 
completing high school, and higher rates of 
employment after school. 

Comparisons across various preschool 
curricula indicate that the curriculum per se 
makes little difference; being in such a pro- 
gram is what matters. Funding limitations 
mean that too few children who could bene- 
fit are able to participate, but those who do, 
seem to have better life chances as a result. 
The evidence suggests that something 
about attitudes and beliefs gets molded in a 
way that has lasting effects. Since the fam- 
ily Is the primary milieu of the very young 
child, it is important to ask whethe r involving 
parents as well as children could enhance 
those benefits which have already been 
demonstrated. 

Since its beginning. Head Start program 
goals have included involving parents in the 
program. Just what involvement means, 
however, and whether it has any favorable 
impacts, has been less clear. For most pro- 
grams, parental involvement has meant 
helping the Head Start staff with routine 
''asks such as serving food or riding buses 
with the children. The Head Start Family Im- 
pact Project was planned specifically to test 
the notion that joint parent-child interaction 
in the context of Head Start would be the 
most beneficial form of parental involve- 
ment. The initial data sugqest some validity 
for this notion. There seem to be important 
benefits from parent involvement with Head 
Start that were not previously envisioned. 

^ Design of the Project 

The Head Start Family Impact Project be- 
gan In the late Summer of 1 986 in coopera- 
tlon with Parents in Community Action 
(PICA), the Hennepin County Head Start 
<^ program. Because over 80 percent of PICA 
families are single parents who are female. 
/\ only that type of family was sampled. All 
^ told, eighty-one Head Start mothers and 
•3^ their children participated m two sets of as- 
sessments. In addition, twenty-one moth- 




ers and their children who were on the PICA 
waiting list also participated in the assess- 
ments as control families. Of these 102 
families, 42 were white, 40 were black, and 
20 were American Indians. The assess- 
ments occurred early in the Head Start year 
(October 1986) and again at the end of the 
Head Start year (April 1987). 

The assessments measured variables 
in the parent and the family as well as in the 
child. Mothers answered questions that 
supplied most of the data. Personal psycho- 
logical variables were examined in the 
mother, such as her self esteem and sense 
of control in her life. The mother's evalua- 
tion of her own child's behavior and capabil- 
ities was assessed through questions 
about the child's competence and social ac- 
ceptance and about the child's indepen- 
dence. Other questions gave a measure of 
the family's functioning, particularly of fam- 
ily cohesion and adaptability and of family 
coping strategies. Family stress, family re- 
sources and family support within the com- 
munity were measured. Demographic 
information was also requested, such as 
the size and composition of the frimily. In 
addition, the children were interviewed indi- 
vidually usir J a picture-based rating scale 



that measured their own sense of compe- 
tence and social acceptance. 

Head Start families were assigned to 
one of two treatment groups: enriched or 
regular. Regular meant that mothers were 
free to participate in Head Start as they 
wished, with no specific requ irements or en- 
couragements. The enriched group partici- 
pated in special activities throughout the 
Head Start yea^ These included 1 ) two sup- 
port groups for the mothers. 2) three com- 
puter games designed both to encourage 
interaction between the mother and her 
child and to teach the child about decision- 
making and the use of resources, and 3) 
two parent-child group activities focusing 
on role playing and games to play together. 

For the computer sessions, the mother 
was first taught how to run the system , then 
she tauant and worked with her child. The 
sessions included making a simple color 
drawing, playing a birthday planning game 
(here the child negotiated a maze, making 
decisions which limited or expanded future 
decisions), and a computer treasure hunt 
that emphasized systematic search proce- 
dures. In most instances, the child ended up 
sitting on mother's lap in order to operate 
the keyboard. The role playing and game 
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Table 1. TYPE OF FAMILY FUNCTIONING IN HEAD START FAMILIES AND IN MIDDLE 
CLASS NORMATIVE FAMILIES (in percents) 

Classification Head Start Families Middle Class Families 

Extreme 28.8 9.5 

Mid-range 33.6 40 0 

Balanced 37.3 bO./ 



sessions emphasized each mother and 
child sharing with other mothers and chil- 
dren in small groups. 

Although it was intended to have equal 
numbers of families in each of the three as- 
sessment groups, a number of factors 
made this i.npossible The final breakdown 
of the participants was thirty in the enriched 
group, fifty-one in the regular group, and 
twenty-one in the control group. 

Initial Assessment 

How did the Head Start families compare 
with "normal" middle class families at the 
beginning of the Head Start year? All the 
Head Start families in our assessment 
groups were fairly young (the average age 
of mothers was twenty-eight), they were 
poor (a median income of $531 a month), 
but reasonably well educated (74 percent 
had graduated from high school or earned a 
GED certificate). The families were atypi- 
cally large. One third had three or more chil- 
dren and nearly half had two or more adults. 

On the average, the Head Start mothers 
were no different from "normal" middle 
class mothers In terms of self esteem and 
sense of control in their own lives. Their chil- 
dren, also, scored no differently on average 
in measures of competence and social ac- 
ceptance from middle class children who 
had taken the same tests. 

Mothers tended to rate tlie indepen- 
dence of their children somewhat lower 
than did parents of children attending the 
University of Minnesota nursery school. 
However, the Head Start mothers were 
more satisfied than the University of Minne- 
sota mothers with their children's indepen- 
dence. Both the Head Start mothers and the 
control group mothers rated their children 
significantly lower on competence and so- 
cial acceptance than the children did 
themselves. 

The Head Start families appeared to be 
quite comparable in health and well being to 
other families of preschool age children. 
Typically, they had fewer resources, but 
more support from tfieir immediate family 
and friends. The Head Start families had ex- 
perienced more stress than middle class 
families, but they did not differ in terms of 
family strength, and there was only one dif 
ference in terms of coping strategies: Head 
Start families turned to religion less often. 

Family functioning was evaluated in 
terms of cohesion (family togetherness) 
and adaptability (the amount of structure 
and rules in the family). For these mea- 
sures, it is assumed that extremes on either 
end of the two dimensions have negative 
consequences for the family. Too much co- 
hesion in^ icates an enmeshed family while 
too little cohesion indicates a disengaged 
family. Similarly, too much adaptability indi- 
cates a chaotic family while too little adapt- 
ability indicates a rigid family. Families are 
classified as extreme when they are ex- 
treme on both dimensions, mid-range 
when they are extreme on one dimension 
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but within the acceptable range on the other 
dimension, and balanced when they are 
within the normal range of both dimensions. 
Both the Head Start families and the control 
families differed markedly from reported 
norms on these measures. Table 1 com- 
pares the Head Start families with the mid- 
dle class family norms. 

Ii is evident that in most respects Head 
Start families are quite similar to other 
families, but that the mothers tend to under- 
estimate their child's self worth and the 
families tend to display patterns considered 
dysfunctional. 



Extent of Mothers' Involvement in Head 
Start 

Setting aside the fifteen or so hours re- 
quired for the enrichment activities, moth- 
ers in the enrichment group invested a 
mean of 25.9 hours in Head Start activities 
over the six months of the study. The range 
was from only two hours to an impressive 
153 hours. When time spent in the enrich- 
ment activities is added to these other 
hours, the mothers in the enriched group 



averaged about 1 .6 hours per week in Head 
Start activities. 

In contrast, mothers in the regular group 
invested a mec/i of 19.4 hours, with actual 
hours ranging from 0 to 1 54. Overall, these 
mothers averaged less than one hour per 
week throughout the six months of btudy. or 
about half of the time put in by the enriched 
group. 

It is possible, of course, that mothers in 
the enriched group agreed to be in that 
group because they had more time avail- 
able. However, we doubt that such an ex- 
planation covers the very large difference 
documented. It would appear that commit- 
ting themselves to the enricK ?d program in- 
duced these mothers into taking a much 
more active part in the entire Head Start 
program. If so, this is a very important 
finding. 

Did invoivement Make a Difference? 

Assessments made in April, at the end of 
the Head Start year allowed 'js to examine 
the changes in mother, children, and family 
functioning that had occured during that 
year, 
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Melrecia Wriqht is learning to use the computer with guidance from her mother Hope. 



Competence and Acceptance On av 

erage. the Head Start tJiiklr^m incroasod if) 
Ifieir sense cA tfieir own cornpotonco and 
social acceptance durinc) \ho. year F^iri^nts. 
liowover. in hoth the enrichr^d and regulnr 
gmups. increased their estiniate of their 
ctnldren's cornpelenc(» and soctai a( c^Ofi 
lanco ( ven iTiore: so mucti so tfiat f^y tfu? 
end ihe year. ttie cti)!dren and their p u 
ents wer(» in basic a(!re(Mnerit [Hy coinpan 
Ken. tfio control iriethnrs (\\(\ m^t 

increase ttieir t?vakiat!Oiis of their cf ii'dren r. 
abilities In fact, f:ontrol rnoliiers .)S^;es:v 
ments actually derJined sl<qht!y with th(^ in- 
sult that Ihey c*nded tht'^ yea' witfi an even 
greater undOKM^tiinatiori of tfieir own <- hii- 
dron tfien occured in tfie first assessnuMit II 
seems. tfieiiMore, ttiat invcTlvit iq inolhprs ifi 
Head St,]rt fielps tfieni i^.ee [\)r\i chiKdior) 
more positivfHy and morf as Ifu^ (^hildn^n 
actually see tlieniselves ^^ich an improve 
m(Mit in paienta! <assfv^MnfMil rouid have 
great long^term consc^qiienc.tvsfo' ![)(M;fiiid 
perliaf)s encourafiirif) Ifie cfiild to a^3[)ire to 
greatf^r adiievemenl 

Family Functioning Mo d of tho 
families initially c!<is^;ifi(ni as cxIk^mu^ i''. 
both He.ad Start groups and m thc' cooIkm 
group t)ecame le -is f^xi^MTu^ dorin() V-w; 
study year, HoW(»ver. othoi f.iici'K^s ho 
came f^xtreme diiriiuj Ifiat t«amc^ (imi- \ ii 
ricl)ment :..(M?m(M.] to hav(^ littU^ lo do wilh 
any mov(^ aw<iv from flysfufuliorv hut th** 
numfM?rof fainilu^s who mov^'d int(w>xir</fuf « 
forms of functioniiu) diinru) yL'ardiflorod 
arratiy in Ifie tfuee !>tudy ()rou[)s ] h(^ luM 
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reductujn (^f extr^nie family types in tfu^ 
control qrom') war> a fno(.]os>t P'-^fCCMit In 
the ref|u!ar Head Start grouf) the niM feriiu: 
lion was 40 oc»rcent Anri in the ennrhod 
cjroup th(^ iK^t reduction of extu^fTTo families'', 
wai; 78 f)(Mcent' Only two of tfio families ifi 
the enriched group (out of thiffy) wt^n^ das- 



^•!fiod a; . (\\;' < MHO ey M ic wj f )! the I lead 
:• la:! vt w I Iuj\ I load l->!a' 1 n:-.] if'orjiiy in 
^ ooji jM( li' ;i I Willi O 'M'o^ !i ivo^'/f 'Ou -lit. uiay 
on 'Vi^;o a hi,Hf - r ihj.i »(v<(;^ p. , tin . ^ incty. of 

laiMiiv tiiocli; '(HMO In.'inq a! !"i;;K I iciure 1 
:.hinv:, theso* ohango-, 'ira.pnK: fofm 

Some Racial and Cultural Differences 

With only foity lwo whito fody l.'i.ick. and 
twtMity Ain^ru a" Indians in (futire 'um- 
pie il I!, not po:;sihlo to !>eparato out tlie of ■ 
ft^cts of inv(»lvifuj o,iteots m Mt)ad Star! for 
eacli cu!tuir»l (jroup with any statistical con- 
fidence^ Howevei, we did discover marked 
diffeiences bcMween tfiese racial groiios in 
how thf» (\U(Mit child and family vanahlns 
related to ciach other |"or example, tfio 
mother's self eslecMri was closely related to 
the amount of cohesion in the family 'or 
whit(:^s and American Indians, but nol lor 
blacks. On the oth(?r hand, tor whites ani 
blacks, the family's cohesi /eness in the fail 
corresponded closely will" "ihe child's inde- 
pendence in the spring, but for American In- 
dians this relationship was reversed We 
are currently exfiloring the (jossible implica- 
tions of these differences. 

Policy Considerations 

Given the cultural vanatiofis in .ju'' findings, 
it may b(^ that no single \^()\\cy for parental in- 
volvennnit will Ix) ecjUciHy satisfactory tor all 
cultural groufis Of course we need much 
nuMO evidence bef(.);e drawing extensive 
()o!icy conclusions However, our data from 
thir, study alone do speak to several policy 
issu*^^s 

t ) It IS a[)r)arent that Head St^Kt does af- 
fect th(^ paront as w(}i! as the child, 

?) An obvious C(V(T|iary to thu si(]nifi- 
cancf! of parental 'nvolvement is that nol all 



Figure 1 . CHANGE IN EXTRtME FAMILY TYPES (in pcrcents) 
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typos of involvement are equally sic nificanl. 
Our research focused on the impo tance of 
the parent and f hild interacting in a setting 
where each v^ouid have the oppo lunity to 
perceive the other as competent. The en- 
richment activities were designee to meet 
this special n-aed. Thosefamilies th at partic- 
ipated in these activities were the ones that 
showed the most significant positive 
changes in family functioning. Although the 
parents in the regular Head Star, program 
had some similai opportunities (such as 
working cOs aides in the classroom), 
systematic efforts to offer this sf)ecial kind 
of parental involvement n(ied to be 
encourajed. 

3) Parental involvement mav not be the 
only type of involvement that is appropriate 
for Hoad Start programs. One scholar has 
argued that involving other exiended family 
members in Head Start couU have benefi 
cifil effects for both the chilc^ and the family. 

4) Another important policy problem is 
how best to capitalize on ';ultural variations 
so that all children in Herd Start receive the 
most benefits possible. Our evidence 
clearly indicates that one cannot ignore 
racial and cultural var.ation. While our data 
are not adequate to generate specific pro- 
gram proposals, we would argue that 
greater effort mus* be made to be sensitive 
to the cultural ';ontext in which these 
families live. 

5) Finally, i*. is apparent that more re- 
search of the type outlined here is needed. 
Even the me.nbers of the Consortium for 
Longitudina, Studies, the research group 
thatdocuminted the long-term advantages 
of pre-scf"nol programs for poor children, 
expressed concern that thp only criterion 
used frr measuring success was aca- 
demic. Without expanded definitions of 
success and without further research to in- 
vestigate them. Head Start could lose much 
of what it was intended to offer. Merely ask- 
ing parents if they think things have im- 
proved is also not enough. A concerted 
effort needs to be made to develop methods 
for evaluating the broad range of Head Start 
goals. Only when one can consider the im- 
pact on the family, the social and emotional 
impact on the child, and the effect within 
each cultural community, as well as the im- 
pact on the child's academic success, can 
one begin to evaluate program effective- 
ness and assess the true social cost of ex- 
cluding children of the poor from p ograms 
like Head Start. At this point, there is good 
reason to believe that involving parents in 
Head Start as coparticipants with their chil- 
dren, rather than simply as home-bas^d 
teachers, fosters the type of family environ- 
ment which helps the children most in the 
long run. 



Robert K. Leik is a professor of sociol- 
ogy at the University of Minnesota. He 
loined the University of lUlinnesota fac- 
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ulty in 1975 to direct the IVIinnesota Fam- 
ily Study Center. Mary Anne Chalkley is 
an assistant professor of psychology at 
the College of St. Thomas. She was com- 
pleting her Ph.D. in child development at 
the University of Minnesota during this 
research project. 

Readers interested in a more detailed 
account of the study reported here will 
find a chapter by Leik, Chalkley, and Pe- 
terson ("The Impact of Head Start on 
Family Dynamics and Structure") in 
Social Policy Implications for Families, 
E. Anderson and R. Hula, editors (West- 
port, ON: Greenwood, 1989). This 
research was funded by the Administra** 
tion for Children, Youth, and Familicc, 
part of the United States Department of 
Health and Human Services, with addi- 
tional assistance from CURA. A second 
phase In this research, increasing the 
sample size by 140 new families and fol- 
lowing some of those studied earlier 



Environmental Lead Risk In thelvin Cit- 
ies. Howard W. Mieike and John L Adams. 
1989. CURA 89-4. 22 pp. F ree. 

Lead is an extremely toxic substance 
that has been used in large quantities in our 
technological society Lead dust has accu- 
mulated in the soils of urban areas. The Ur- 
ban Lead Mapping Project collected soil 
samples from parks, playgrounds, house- 
sides. st*'oetsides, and midyards in the Twin 
Cities The resulting maps, showing thedis- 
tribution of lead dust in this urban area, are 
the first of their kind. They show that lead 
content is highest in houseside soils, partic- 
ularly in inner-city neighborhoods. Parks 
and playgrounds in the Twin Cities are quite 
safe in terms of lead risk. This monograpli 
presents the maps and summary statistics 
from the Urban Lead Mapping Project along 
with a brief explanation of the dangers of ex- 
posure to lead. 

Courses in Survey Research, University 
of Minnesota, 1989-90 July 1989. Minne- 
sota Center for Survey Research. 19 pp. 
Free. 

Many dopartments at itie University of- 
for courses that address methods of survey 
research. Those where at least 25 percent 
of the primary focus is on survey research 
o-e listed here. Listings are alphabetical by 
depaitment and include course descrip- 
tions, teachers, quarters when the class will 
be ottered, prerequisites, and the percent of 
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now that the children are in primary 
school, will begin this year with funding 
from the Ford Foundation and additional 
assistance from CURA. 



Photo on page 1 by John Fraser Hart. 

Photos of the Hennepin County Munici- 
pal Solid Waste Incinerator on pages 6 
and 9 by Judith Weir. 

Photos on pages 11, 12, and 13 by 
Robert Friedman. Parents and children 
pictured here are from Parents in Com- 
munity Action but are not those who 
were interviewed for this study. 



the class devoted to survey research. Only 
classes on the Twin Cities campuses of the 
University are covered. 

Courses on Aging, University of Minne- 
sota, 1989-90. Monica Colberg. 1989. 
CURA 89-5. All-University Council on Ag- 
ing. 23 pp. Free- 

The University of Minnesota offers 
many courses related to aging . This is a list- 
ing of those courses in which aging is a pri- 
mary focus. Courses are listed by campus 
(Twin Citios and the coordinate campuses) 
and by department. Listings are complete 
with course name, number, quarter offered, 
teacher, credits granted, prerequisites, and 
course descrifition. Only the time and place 
are not given. Contact persons and phone 
numbers are listed for each department. 

Courses on the Environment: A Student 
Guide to University of Minnesota 
Courses on Environmental Issues on 
the Twin Cities Campus, 1989-90. Mar- 
garet R. Wolfe. 1989. CURA 89-6. 49 pp. 
Free. 

Courses relating to environmental stud- 
ies at the University of Minnesota are listed 
by subject area and by department. Course 
descriptions are included. This publication 
is intended to be a guide for faculty and 
students and is supplemental toofficial Uni- 
versity bulletins. An additional section de- 
scribes special centers, services, and 
libraries that deal with the environment. 
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